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For The Principia. 
CORNER STONES. 


A Discourse for Young Ladies. 





BY MRS. MARIA GOODELL FROST. 


The subject which I wish to present has not the attrac- 
tion of novelty, and it is not improbable that I may fail to 
furnish any new suggestions respecting it. 

However the vast importance with which it is fraught, 
and the bearing it has upon future destiny, is my apology 
for pursuing it. Muy I but succerd in impressing upon the 
minds of young ladies the importance of forming charac- 
ters, truly noble and good, and open before them some of 
the avenues by which this great end of life may be attained, 
my aim will be secured. There is, in the sacred record, a 
passage that seems to unfold a mine of wealth, which, the 

‘more it is wrought, the more of pure gold it reveals. 

Perhaps this subject cannot be better elucidated than by 
an explanation of this passage. Not intending to write a 
sermon, I would rather avoid taking a text; but the Bible 
is 80 rich, and sums up, in a brief sentence, so much of truth 
that I am persuaded to appeal to it, for the foundation of 
my remarks. 

We find in the one hundred and forty-fourth psalm, verse 
twelve, these words. 


“That our daughters may be as corner stones, polished af- 
ter the similitude of a palace.” 


Perhaps it may be well to notice the context. 


“That our sons may be as plants grown up in their youth, 
that our daughters may be as corner stones polished after 
the similitude of a palace: That our garners may be full, 
affording all manner of store, that our sheep may bring 
forth thousands, and ten thousands in our streets: That our 
oxen may be strong to labor, that there be no breaking in, 
nor going out, that there be no complaining in our streets. 


Happy is that people, that is in such a case, yea; happy is 


that people whose God is the Lord.” 


This beautiful and eminently descriptive language is de- 
signed to represent a high social state. Perhaps a more 
graphic illustration could not have been portrayed, of the 
position which such a state must afford to the class desig- 
nated. It assigns, at once, to our daughters, their position 
in the social fabric, their worth and the value of their resour- 
oe. And at the same time it reveals to us those quali- 
Ges of mind and heart which conduce to render them 


worthy representatives of a figure so bold and beautiful, | in harmony or at war with known principles of Physiology | 


Let us first inquire what is the character of the position 
which our young ladies sustain in the social fabric, then 


m Unfold some of the prominent traits expressed by the fig- 


ure. First, what is the position which young ladies occupy, 
or should occupy, in the social fabric ? 

The corner stone of an edifice is an essential part, that 
upon which the rest depends, and without which, the struc- 
ture would be utterly useless and unavailing. * It is #0 im- 


portant to the building, that it would not only be incom- 
plete without it, but foundationless. That such a figure 
may be applied to our daughters, gives an elevated concep- 
tion of their worth, places them at once in an honorable 
position, a position of importance, a position of so much 
value in the social edifice that it becomes us to inquire ear- 
nestly into their developments and resources. 

It may be proper, just here, in defining more carefully 
the language employed in the figure, to examine its use in 
other portions of Scripture. In Isaiah xxvi, 16, we find these 
words. 

“Behold I lay in Zion for a foundation stone, a tried stone, 
a precious corner-stone, a sure foundation,” &c. 

Again, in Ephesians 2d—Jesus Christ is represented as 
the chief corner-stone of the household of God. _ This exhib- 
its clearly the force of the figure-—“That our daughters 
may be as corner stones polished after the similitude of a 
palace.” A worthy position is «ssigned to our daughters, 
a position of value, of importance, not so much, let it be 
told, or ao strikingly adapted for display, as for usefulness. 
Here we may gather instruction. Let us pause like the 
bee, in each flower for its drop of nectar. 

A useful position is granted. They “shall be as corner- 
stones.” How expressive the figure as revealed in this 
aspect. 

A corner-stone is not mainly valuable as an ornamental 
part of an edifice, but is essential on account of its utility. 
How shall we explain the possibility of such a position ? 

Our daughters are not mature, their resources are but 
partially developed. 

We naturally look forward to their futwe as the sphere 
of their activity and effort. 

0 e in their spring time, the season to sow, 
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But there is another view to be unfolded. There is no 
promise of to-morrow, even for the young. Weare admon- 
ished to “work while the day lasts.” Our daughters are in 
their young strength. Here we find one grand secret of 
their power. A vigor of body, a freshness of life, undaunt- 
ed by disappointment or failure. ‘What ought to be done 
must and shall be done,’ may safely be adopted as their 
motto. 

Ilence it appears that there is foundation for a social 
structure, in solid substantial attainments. But we are an- 
ticipating. Let us examine some of the prominent traits ex- 
pressed by the figure. 

In a corner-stone wé look for strength, firmness and solid- 
ity. Such are exactly the qualities we need for the founda- 
tion of our social institutions. Before our young ladies are 
fitted for the position of corner-stones; we must test the 
strength, solidity, and firmness of their characters. 

It is not enough that they are pretty, graceful, or even 
|elegant. We are in search of substantials, we are looking 
| for corner-stones. We want that physical strength which 
is the result of correct habits of life, obedience to the known 
| laws of life and health, regular hours, proper food, suitable 
| arrangements of dress for protecting and preserving health. 
| All these things are to be conscientiously considered. When 
_our young ladies inquire into the fashions of the day with 
| regard to their influence upon health, and I am compelled 
| to add morals, and eagerly desire to know whether they are 





and morality, then and not until then, are they fitted for any 
| great and honorable position. We want strength of mind, 
_ vigor of thought, intellects that are capable of laying down 
| propositions, and proving them, intellects disciplined by 
| habits of continued application. Superficial thinkers are 
| not worthy of the-figure we are illustrating, they cannot 
| occupy a position dignified by so significant an appellation. 


Nor are many of the young ladies who lead in our social 
i 








circles, who give tone to our social entertainments, ain: ents, worthy 
of the position they hold. It is their prerogative to decide 
upon the themes for conversation at social gatheri 

Conversation cannot rise above the level of their capaci- 
ties and tastes. Sentiment that they disapprove, when their 
and truly, will cease to be uttered. 

It has been remarked by gentlemen when speaking of 
light trashy literature, novels, &c. “We would not spend 
our time reading them, were it not necessary in order to 
converse with young ladies, at our social parties.” Must it 
be thus ? 

Are not youll ladies willing to bear this responsibility in 
an honorable manner? Will they not qualify themselves 
to conduct the conversation, and influence the reading of 
general society, ina worthy andennobling manner? Where 
young ladies are uncultivated in mind, we have rude unciv- 
ilized games at our social circles, in the place of music, 
scientific or poetic readings, and sensible conversation. The 
influence of these upon social life is more extensive than 
young people are aware. They carry onward into the far 
future of life’s maturity their indelible impress. I have 
often heard young men of cultivation and intelligence en- 
gage in the society of young ladies, in such supremely silly, 
senseless talk, that did I not know them under other cir- 
cumstances, I should suppose them to be perfect fools. In- 
stead of this condescension, we should be glad to see the 
tone of society elevated by its contact with young ladies, 
and this may be readily attained by an increased intelligence 
on their part ; a choice of solid substantial reading, and a 
disdaining of frivolous common places, and ridiculous, un- 
meaning pastimes. Amusements are proper and right when 
of a type suggested by cultivated minds. Wit and humor 
refresh and enrich social gatherings; and are adapted to 
supply the wants so poorly met by many of the idle amuse- 
ments of the day. 

Dismissing this department of our subject, we pass to 
consider, next, the influence of young ladies upon the older 
members of society. 

Parents who have not themselves enjoyed those means of 
culture which the present day affords, struggle to attain 
them for their children, and are in turn enriched by the im- 
perishable wealth it brings to their firesides. So that we 
find it true, that the mother’s efforts and often the father’s 
also, are measured by the daughter’s aims. Where the 
daughters choose increased style of living, elegance, display, 
fashion, dress and gayety, it is for these that the parents 
toil. Ifthe daughters demand education, education is the 
gift which the parents strive to bestow. We find parents 
who have been contented, their lives long, with simple rural 
homes, and frugal habits, making strange revolutions in 
their abodes, as their daughters come upon the stage: The 
old fashioned spinning-wheel gives place to the modern 
piano, and its less productive melody falls upon our aston- 
ished ears. The lounge is removed, to give place for the 
sofa or divan, and as many other similar alterations as 
means will permit, are rapidly taking place. 

With regard to these, let me briefly say: Let this mighty 
transforming power, like the wand of the magician, which 
our young ladies seem to possess, be exercised in gathering 
those treasures into our heuseholds which “moths and rust 
do not corrupt, nor thieves break through and steal.” 
Rather, by far, would we prefer to see the home-made 
lounge, and the domestic carpet, with a well stored library 
of wisely selected books, than a house graced with modern 
luxuries, and barren of the best household store?*hat open 
the avenue to knowledge. How desolate the house, how- 
ever richly furnished, which has no shelf of hooks,no table 
laden with the productions of mind, which our country so 
abundantly extends to all classes. 
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Surely none are so poor that they may not have a shelf of 
books, yet we are sometimes made homesick, by visiting 
where we find every other imaginable comfort, but look 
around in vain for the books. Perhaps we chance to dis- 
cover a Bible, and a hymn book, a dictionary and an alma- 
nac. Well! The Bible is in itself, worth more, infinitely, 
than all the great libraries in the world would be, without 
it. Still, if the Bible is properly used, we believe it will 
create a thirst for communion with created intelligences, it 
will prompt us to seek and apply those aids which are within 
our reach. 

We are now prepared to speak of the strength of moral 
principle. This is omnipotent; everywhere, because it is 
divine. As the corner-stone of our social structure, we 
want firm, unbending, fixed, immovable principle. We 
want young ladies, who reverance the good and the true, 
who seek to know the right with the expectation of practic- 
ing it. 

How many perplexing questions, at the outset of life, 
may be reduced to the simple form. Is it right? Is it 
duty? Would God approve? Does conscience sanction? 
With such forms of statement, life’s great problems may be 
truthfully answered. Here is the algebraic z, that never 
fails to bring a reliable solution. What w@pld be the influ- 
ence upon society of such a position taken by any class of 
individuals? Would it not be a powerful instrumentality 
for christianizing and reforming the world? As yet, we 
have had nv such class. The individual is rare who has 
attained so firm a foothold. Yet it is attainable; it is and 
must be the Bible standard. We are not only called upon 
to practice right, but to show a disapprobation of wrong. 
It may be done without words. Many times a look is sufli- 
cient. Such expressions are never lost, no one loses respect 
by them ; the wrong action loses respect, and inuch is gained. 
Politeness never requires us to show sympathy with wrong. 

True politeness is, in itself, a christian principle. It is 
nearly synonomous with kind, benevolent. By noticing a 
few examples, this may be clearly seen. Catherine Beecher 
has given us a definition worth remembering, “Good man- 
ners are the exterior of benevolence.” What a defini- 
tion! How comprehensive, how truthful! By comparing it 
with facts, we are enabled to judge how we may appear, 
when ignorant of the ever fluctuating forms ard convention- 
alities of social life. We find some customs are dictated by 
kindness ; such should never change, they have their founda- 
tion in the intrinsic nature of right. A kind act, dictated 
by a benevolent heart cannot fail to be polite in the highest, 
truest sense. 

There are laws in social life that have no intrinsic value. 
Such are mere forms without heart, and of course, subject 
to change. Benevolence and kindness should be the basis 
of social life. Rules of etiquette should be laid upon this 
platform. 

We have now considered physical, intellectual, and moral 
strength. What a combination of forces. What an array of 
means! Is there not something here that promises adapta- 
tion to our social wants? Something that bears semblance 
to the figurative language of our text? We have next to 
consider the quality of firmness. This when applied to 
character, is understood to mean stability, fixedness of pur- 
pose. It is a tendency of youth to be fitful, restless, fond 
of change. This propensity needs guarding. Whenaright 
posision is gained, it is important that it should be perma- 
nent. : , 

Every discovery of truth leads to the establishment of 
some foundation principle. Ifthe truth be in the range of 
morals, the principle involves obligation, hence duty. 

There are many devices in our world to divert attention 
from duty. Here we see the value of firmness. Let us 
next consider solidity or soundness. What is it in character 
that we designate by these terms ? 

Webster tells us, “Not superficial, not trifling.” There 
is a peculiar temptation to both these errors. There is so 
much to be accomplished, and one desires to do so many 
things, that we find it difficult to decide which are para- 
mount, and to give to each the attention which justice de- 

mands. A little of this, and a little of that, consumes our 
time, exhausts our resources, and we find ourselves, after 
all, behind, in some things really valuable. A little music, 
a little drawing, a little French, and a great deal of fancy 
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needlework, occupies all the time, and does nothing effectu- 
ally towards forming solidity of character, or of making a 
young lady an adept, in any art. 

What shall be done? Must we give up accomplishments, 
and return to the more hardy pursuits of our grand- 
mothers ? 

By no means. There is a good old Bible rule, always at 
hand, in an emergency, and it does not fail us on this 
point. 

Here we have it: “Faithful over a few things, ruler over 
many things.” How naturally the result follows the means. 
It is faithfulness that constitutes the good ruler, it is the 
good ruler that is distinguished by great achievements. The 
only way to be ruler over many things is to be faithful 
over a few things. Aim, first of all, at thoroughness. Use 
the discriminating power. Select such accomplishments as 
are most likely to succeed, and to be available to you, in 
your sphere, whatever it may be. 

We have now considered the most prominent points of 
character which the figure suggests. We might devote a 
lecture to each one. The subject is not exhausted. It has 
been my aim, young ladies, to magnify the importance of 
your position, to set it before you, in a truthful light, and to 
bring Scripture to bear upon it in a consistent manner. In 
a perfect state of society we shall expect to find the daugh- 
ters occupying an honorable position, in an honorable man- 
ner, and possessed of those qualities of mind and heart which 
combine to form a good substantial character. 

We hive not yet spoken of the lovely. We have but in- 
cidentally glanced at the beautiful. 

This we have’purposely held in reserve, as properly be- 
longing to the last clause, the summing up, of our figura- 
tive illustrations. 

“Polished after the similitude of a palace.” It is worthy 
of note, here, that the Bible standard is all-comprehensive, 
overlooks nothing that can contribute to form a perfect 
model for woman. We have already spoken of politeness 
as growiug out of the christian duties of benevolence and 
kindness. The express command, “Be courteous,” is re- 
plete with meaning. 

In a palace, we find not only beauty, elegance and taste, 
but proportion, symmetry, adaptation of parts. Without 
these, the effect of the whole would be lost. However 
graceful the distinct forms of pillar, column, and arch, how 
evey dazzling the materials of which each are composed, 
there is no emotion conveyed to the mind, of beauty and 
worth, without the elements of harmony and fitness. 

So in character, the analogy holdstrue. We want, first, 
the firm, strong foundation of solid attainments; then the 
external expression of goodness, which forms the beautiful 
and lovely. 

And all these, arranged in symmetry and harmony, 
constitute a well-balanced woman, such as the Bible com- 


mends to our taste and judgment, in the words of our text. 
——————>—<4- + 
THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


ITS POSITION IN RESPECT TO THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 


We have received more than one earnest letter of inquiry in 
relation to this topic.. For some reason, it seems to have 
come under discussion. We could not do justice to such in- 
quiries, by letter, without more time than we can well spare, 
In one instance we have had the historical extracts trans- 
cribed and forwarded by mail. We cannot multiply proces- 
ses of that sort. For once, we give them a place in our col- 
umns, though, at the expense of displacing other important 
matter, and, we fear, to the dissatisfaction of some who, hav- 
ing the book on their shelves, asevery abolitionist might do, 
would not prefer to have it re-produced in their news-papers. 
We hope this specimen may induce some of the very numer- 
ous class who are writing Letters of inquiry concerning other 
points of statistical and historical importance concerning the 
great struggle, to get the book, made on purpose to furnish 
such information, and have it constantly by them, for refer- 
ence. 

From the history of Slavery and Anti-Slavery, by William 
Goodell. Published in 1852. * 

THe American BrBie Society, at an early day, aroused 
the religious community with the proposal to supply every 





* We are not aware that the Am. Bible Society, has, in any re- 
spect, changed its a, since 1852. Ifit has, or has taken any 
new action, we will be grateful for the information.—Eprror. 











family in the United States with Bibles. The auxiliary go. 
cieties, the agents, and the ministry. in general, for ¢ oa. 
ber of years, kept the enterprise prominently before the 
public ; large and general contributions were made for the 
object: the widow’s mite was cast into the treasury, and, 
at length, the report went forth, republished by the press. 
es of Christendom, that the magnificent work had bee, ue. 
complished. On investigation, some time afterwards jt 
peared that there had been a slight oversight in the sisy. 
ment. The bulk of the laboring population, in half the 
States of the republic, had, somehow, been overlooked a 
the distribution. The only reasons of this neglect 
that they were ofa darker complexion than their nei 
bors, were of African descent, were chiefly held as 

and for these causes were not encouraged or permitted » 
read. The number of the families left destitute ( 

every five persons as a family) was four hundred and 
thousand, or, a population of two millions three hundrd 
thousand, comprising a little more than one-sizth part of 
the population of the whole country. 


This was quite an important destitution. With a view 


its supply, the American Anti-slavery Society, in 


1834, (through a committee representing several religiog — 


denominations,) submitted a written proposal to the Amer. 
can Bible Society, in which they offered to contribute to th, 
funds of the society five thousand dollars, provided the » 
ciety would appropriate the same amount to the supply, 
the destitute colored population, and carry the measure jp. 
to effect in two years from the 4th of July, 1834. 

The offer was not accepted by the Bible Society, and w 
mention was made of it in its Annual Report. Prominey 
members and supporters of the institution professed to m 
gard the offer as a rude attack, amounting to an insult. Ty 


chief apologies for the course of the society were, (1.) tht | 


the laws of the slave States did not permit the slaves » 
read, and (2.) that the work of distribution belonged to th 
auxiliaries, and not to the parent society. To these apolo 
gies it is sufficient to answer that in its foreign operation 
the society does not hold itself circumscribed by the legis. 
tion that interdicts the scriptures—nor did its structure, nor 


the proper province of its auxiliaries, debar the parent » 


ciety from proposing the supply of every family in the Uai- 
ted States with Bibles. It would have been as easy fori 
to have proposed the completion of that supply, and m 
doubtedly this would have been done, if there had been » 
fear of offending slaveholding church members.—See Ema 
cipator, May 27, and June 25, 1834. 

An agent of the Bible Society, some time afterwards,¥s 
detected in furnishing a Bible to a colored person in New 
Orleans. He was arrested, but released on the ground 
his not being acquainted with the laws, and his promising 
not to repeat the offence. The Bible Society of New Or 
leans, auxiliary to the American Bible Society, publicly 
disclaimed the act, and protested its innocency of any it 
tent to furnish the colored people with Bibles. The “Pe 


rent Society” is not kuown to have uttered any reproof a | 


remonstrance tu its “auziliary,” or any regret at the cours 
it pursued. 

At a meeting of the Orleans County (N. Y.) Bible Socie 
ty, “a Resolution was introduced, that the society request 
the American Bible Society to make a donation of Bible 
for the fugitive slaves in Canada West. This was oppowd, 
and finally lost.” No laws against the distribution could 
be pleaded in this case *—Oberlin Evangelist, July 2, 184. 
Chr. Inv. March, 1846. 

Whatever of progress, or appearance of progress, bi 
been made by the American Bible Society, will be shom 
by the following: ' 

“Public attention, says the Annual Report of the A. asl 
F. anti-slavery society, (1849,) has been drawn, more t& 
at any previous time, towards the obligation of circulating 
the Bible among the slave population. The South begs 
to feel that ‘considerations of sound policy, as well as 
tian, obligation,’ require attention to the subject. Som 
Christians in that portion of the country realize the duty ofsup 
plying slaves with the Bible, and are doing it to ® - 
extent. At the North, unwonted interest has been ma 
fested on the subject. The American: Bible Society bs 
been urged to take up the matter. In their monthly 3 
cord,’ under the head of ‘Slaves,’ they acknowledge receip4 





* The excuse made was, that the measure would be thought & 
savor of abolitionism, would hazard the peace and welfare of oe 
society, and therefore it should be left to individuals to 
request. , 
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purpose ; but in a circular issued some months 
for this say ‘Local distributions should be made under 
y of the auxiliaries. On these organizations at 
& South devolves the duty, beyond doubt, of supplying the 
oe lation of that region—so far as this work is to be 
dlare and they request that contributions to the income of 
gh would not restrict their contributions to this ob- 
the as the funds must remain in part unexpended. It has 
ie been stated to applicants, at the Bible House, that they 
Coed no fund for slaves, that a do not intend to have, 
bey rather than have, they would prefer to return to the do- 
nt for that object. At the same time, it is 


se 
ee te ear, that the managers of the American Bible 
bat fry, reoolve that they will promptly avail themselves 


r rtunity to further the distribution of the Bible 
Ce ore ave population the at South, and that copies 
will be supplied to any responsible yes for that object. 
The secretary acknowledges that the applications of the 
Anti-slavery Society have done good, and the managers 
svow, in the circular, ‘that so far as there are colored free- 

‘or slaves, within the limits of an auxiliary, who can 
Se oseched, who are capable of reading the blessed word of 
God, and are without it, they should unquestionably be fur- 
nished with it, as well as any other class of our ruined 


race.” —Liberty Almanac for 1849. | 


a -————— 
PUBLIC WELCUME TO DR. CHEEVER. 

We have already published an extract from the address 
of the London Emancipation Committee, presented at a 
Soiree of invited guests. 

The following was given at the public reception, of 


which we have also given some account. 


Ata public meeting convened by the London Emancipa- 
tion Committee, to celebrate the twenty-sixth anniversary 
of the abolition of Colonial slavery, held in Spafields Chap- 
el, Wednesday evening, August Ist, 1860, the Rev. Thomas 
E. Thoresby, in the unavoidable absence of Sir Samuel 
Morton Peto, Bart., presiding, the following resolution was 

# moved by the Rev. George Smith, (one of the Secretaries of 
the Congre ational Union of England and Wales,) and se- | 
conded by the Rev. J. Stroughton, of Kensington, (editor of | 
the Evangelical Magazine,) and supported by the Rev. 
John Campbell, D. D., and passed unanimously with great 
applause :— ; ; 

Resolved, That the words following express the feeling of 
this meeting :— 

We welcome to the metropolis of England the Rev. 
George B. Cheever, D. D., pastor of the Church of the Par- 
itans, in the City of New York, who for the last twenty-five 

has been an avowed Abolitionist, and, since the year 
1350, has sustained a signal conflict with the deadly sin of 
Slavery in the United States:— , ; 

We tender him the assurance of our entire and pore 
concurrence in the uncompromising principles upon whic 
he has conducted his protracted controversy with the de- 
fenders and apologists of Slavery in Church and State in 
America :— 

We record our admiration of the fidelity, learning, and 
eloquence he has displayed in his vindication of the Holy 
Scriptures from the impious charge of containing a divine 
warrant for the holding of ‘property in man’ :— 

We honor him for the spirit of self-sacrifice he has 
evinced in the midst of defection, misrepresentation, and 
ealamny—continued down to the hour of his departure for 
these shores—and pledge ourselves to uphold him against J 
the attacks of his enemies, whether those enemies be his 
countrymen or ours :— 

We wish him God speed in the efforts he may make to 
arouse the attention of the Churches of Great Britain to the | 

enervating, je te om, deere desolating influences of Slave- | 

ry upon the religious bodies of the United States :— 
ecommend him to the hospitality, sympathy, support, | 
and earnest co-operation of all faithful Abolitionists through- | 
gut the United Kingdom :— 
Finally—We implore Almighty God, who ‘hath made of | 
one blood all nations of men to dwell on all the face of the | 
earth’ to give His blessing to His devoted servant now 
amongst us, and to vouchsafe success to all righteous instru- 
mentalities wherever employed, to hasten the day when the 
people of America, ‘bond and free,’ may be able to cele- 
rate an event in their own history, similiar to that glori- 
ous achievement of justice and beneficence which we this 
day joyfully commemorate. 

—>—~1 

“There was a spirited meeting of the o speed of Lin- | 

clon and Hamlin at the Metropolitan Hotel last evening, for | 
the purpose of making arrangements for a mass meeting to 
be held early next month in this city. There were Breck- 
lnridge men, Douglas men, and Bell and Everett men present. 

ere were also men there who only come out to vote when | 

Union is in danger. After a free interchange of views, 

committees were appointed to carry the object of the 

meeting into effect, and a call, to be signed by every 

One My ae to fanaticism and disunionism, will be'ssued in | 

a few days.”—Herald. 
The asffonomer, Hershell, has predicted that England will 

year be visited by a storm, of violence unprecedented in 
the annals of the pm 














| re-elected the present year. 





THE PRINCIPIA. 


We cheerfully insert the following Cincutar on behalf 
of the New-York Central College. 
For The Principia. 
NEW YURK CENTRAL COLLEGE. 


TO THE FRIENDS OF EDUCATION: 
The principles on which New York Central College was 
founded, having been, at the beginning, distinctly and fully 


made known, and since often publicly repeated, it may be 
unnecessary to reiterate them now. ‘The experiment of 
nearly eleven years has approved the theory of opening an 
Institution of Learning, of the highest order, for the bene- 
fit of all young persons without the restrictions usually deem- 
ed expedient, regarding sex, or other adventitious circumstan- 
ees. This we esteem the only true, and therefore the expe- 
dient basis of popular education. 

In a State really free, every man and every woman 
ought, for their own sake and that of the community, to be 
well and thoroughly educated. The whole people need a 
sound moral, literary and scientific education, in some re- 
spects varied, indeed, on the great practical principle of 
adaptation. All the constituents of society more or less 
beneficially or injuriously influence each other; and all 
these influences should conspire to mutual elevation. To 
this broad, and we think, noble and patriotic object this In- 
stitution was originally opened and devoted: and we believe 
no other change necessary or desirable, than in the increase 
of our means for accomplishing the original purpose. 

Those whom we now address require no argument, they 
being already in agreement with us. Weneed only remind 
you, respected friends and co-laborers, of the advantages 
nere impartially afforded, and solicit your still more vigor- 
ous co-operation with us in the wimps of the enter- 
pe by your prayers and favoring so influences, and 

y such patronage and special omen ed aid as, in the good 
providence of God, you are able to bestow. The motives 
for such co-operation we might but will not urge, confiding 
in your intelligence, convictions of duty, and Christian be- 
nevolence. The President of the College is 


CYRUS P. GROSVENOR, A. M., 


who was originally elected in the year 1848 and has been 
He has accepted the office, 
and the Trustees and friends of the Institution are in expec- 
tation of a successful and prosperous career of usefulness, 
under the administration of President Grosvenor, who, in 
the infancy of the College, drew about him more than one 
hundred and fifty students in the first year, many of whom 
possessed minds of the first order, and now, eminent,as bold, 
thinking, acting men, and refined, thinking, efficient and ex 
cellent women, remember the President with the kindest 
esteem, confidence and gratitude. , 

The locality of the College is in the center of the couuty 
of Cortland, the inhabitants of which are distinguished by 
their patronage of schools and academies, and their conse- 
quent intelligence and good morals. The scenery sur- 
rounding the institution is beautifully varied, and the cli- 
mate is salubrious. 

TERMS, EXPENSES, &c. 


The terms or sessions are three in a year, each continu- 
ing thirteen weeks. The Summer vacation has nine weeks; 
Winter and Spring vacations each two weeks. The fall 
term of the present year commences on Wednesday, Au- 
gust 22. 


TUITION IN THE ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 


LaneuaGes aNp Hicuer ENGLIisu BRaNcues, $5 
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The Annual Commencement Exercises occur on the third 
Wednesday in June. On the Lord’s day preceding, two 
sermons are delivered before the College, one by a minister 
appointed by the Trustees, and the other by the President. 
The intervening days are occupied in Public Examinations 
of all the Classes by their respective teachers. 

On Monday evening an Address is delivered by an Al- 
umnus of the College, elected by the Senior Class ; and on 
Tuesday evening, a Scientific Oration by a person invited 
by the Faculty. 

Private reviews of the studies pursued durifg the year 
in the regular College Classes, and, during the last term 
in the Academic Department, occur during the previous 
week. Students are admitted to such class as the Faculty, 
on examination, find them qualified to enter. 

It is desired and, in general expected, that applieation 
for admission to the Academic Department be made at or 
before the opening of each term, and that admission to the 
Collegiate Department be applied for at or before the be- 
ginning of the year. 

Personal or written testimonials of good moral character 
are required in all cases, and uniform conformity with the 
rules established by the Faculty, during the connection of 
the students with the Institution, including strictly temper- 
ate and virtuous habits, with kind and respectful treatment 
of each other and of all persons with whom they meet, as 
well as an assiduous devotion to study. 

Special attention is given by the Faculty to the health of 
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the students, while under their care; and such supervision 
will be taken of their financial affairs as shall be requested 
by themselves or their friends. 

The necessary books may be obtained in the village. All 
information respecting the Institution will be promptly fur- 
nished on application to the President. 

By order of the Trustees. Isnart Patmer, President. 

Noau H. Oszorng, Secretary., 

Me Grawville, July 1860. 


an pe 
THE PIKE’S PEAK EXPRESS. 


Sr. Josepu, Mo., Monday, Aug, 27, 1860. 


The Pike’s Peak Express arrived this morning, with Den- 
ver City dates to the 21st inst. 

A subscription is being raised for extending the telegraph 
from Fort Kearney to Denver, with a good prospéct of rale- 
ing the requisite amount. 

The excitement is increasing in regard to the recently dis- 
covered silver leads near Tarryalland Breckinridge. The are 
assays from $200 to $1,700 to the tun. Thousands of claims 
have been taken, and many are stampeding from the gold 
diggings to the silver mines. 

The California Gulch continues to pay richly, and in the 
MeNulty, Georgia, and Humbug Gulches, the miners are 
realizing sums from nothing to $50 to the man. ; 

The weather is cold in the southern mines, and there has 
been a light fall of snow in the Gregory Diggings. 

Some owners, discouraged in quartz mills, are selling out 
at below cost ; but the general feeling is one of increasing 
confidence and there is a steady increase of success in separa- 
ting the gold from the quartz. 

: Denver City business is reviving, and many of the mer- 
chants are starting for the river to purchase their winter 
stock. Some disappointed emigrants are also gone. ; 

Ffom $40,000 to $50,000 in dust per week is now leay- 
ing for the river, mostly in private hands, while Clark, Gru- 
ber & Co. are receiving pot coming about $2,000 per day. 

Many substantial brick buildings are going up. 


~~ + 


Mysterious Deatu oF an Epiror’s Daventer—Sup- 
POSED OUTRAGE AND Murper.—A correspondent of The 
Utica (N. Y.) Herald writes that the village of Mohawk has 
been thrown into great excitement by the finding of the 
dead body of a young girl in the canal at that place. The 
circumstances, as they appeared on the Coroner’s inquest, 
are thus narrated : 

“Abbey Kelley Bowe, daughter of 0. A. Bowe, deceased, 
and formerly editor of The Herkimer Journal, left Frank- 
fort on the night of the 10th inst., for Herkimer on the cars. 
Arriving at that place about 91¢, she there took the omnibus 
for Mohawk ; arriving there, she got out at the tavern to go 
to her boarding-house, which was the last seen of her alive. 
At about 111¢ o’clock her screams were heard by neighbors 
living not far distant from the spot where her body was 
found. She was also heard by some boatmen who saw her 
struggling in the water, and went to her assistance, but too 
late to save her. A boat was obtained, and her body re- 
covered in about two hours after her screams were heard. 
It is stated that the boatmen saw two men leaving the spot 
in their shirt sleeves soon after her screams were heard.”— 
N. Y. Tribune. 


We were acquainted with Mr. Bowe at Herkimer, and 
afterward in this city, when he was an employee of the N. 
Y. Sun. The tragical fate of the yoang lady should be a 
caution to females, against being out, alone, in the evening, 
even in the country—much more in the city. 





> te oe 
Tue Late Fresnets.—A great deal of ae erty has been 
destroyed by the recent heavy rains, by which various parts 
of the country have been visited. The freshets which they 
occasioned in this State, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and 
Lo@isiana, must have annihilated crops and buildings to the 
amount of more than a million of dollars. These losses, 
are, however, but of small account when we come to bal- 
ance them against the blessings with which Providence has 
this season favored us. The result of the harvest all over 
the country happily pMices us in a position to make light of 
such Guaee— tea: 
~~ a  - 
A SLAVE CASE. 


Puirapetruia, Tuesday, Aug. 28, 1860. 
In the Quarter Sessions this morning, Passmore William- 
son applied for a writ of habeas corpus for the release of Sina 
Conquest, a colored woman in the custody of W. T. Conquest, 
a native of Virginia, and now a resident of this city. 
After a hearing, the case was concluded by Sina’s posi- 
tive refusal of freedom, and her voluntary return to Slave- 


The poor woman probably had children in slavery, whom 
she would not leave. 

It is almost incredible, yet is none the less a fact, that of 
20,000 persons who applied for enlistment in the United 
States army last year, only 1,800 were physically qualified 
for admission. The average number of candidates accepted 
are one to every nine who apply. 
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18 SLAVERY AN « INSTITUTION 1” 


The claim of slavery to be an “institution” appears to be 
quite a modern one. Writers in the colonial times did not 
call it an institution. Dr. Hopkins charges the colonial 
governments with having connived with the enslavers. 
Does a government ever “connive” with itself, or with its 
own “institutions?” Could the Colonial government have 
been accused of conniving with their own laws, or with 
those who acted in accordance with them, and under their 
authority? Did Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Frank- 
lin, Hamilton, Jay, Pinckney, or any of the founders of our 
Government, ever speak of slavery as being one of “our 
institutions?” Or of its being an “institution” at all? We 
do not remember the instance. 

When, where, how, and by whom war “lavery ever in- 
stituted in this country? Was it done by che Articles of 
Association of 1774, in which the slave trade was de- 
nounced? By the Declaration of Independence in 1776? 
By the articles of Confederation in 1778? By the Federal 
Constitution in 17879? Read those great “National Char- 
ters,” and see if you can find it there ? 

Was it done by the Colonial Charters previous to 1776 
Or by the State Constitutione previous to 1789? Examine 
and see. 

Was it ever done by Colonial or State enactments—eith- 
er before or after the Revolution ? John C. Calhoun, Sen. 
ators Mason and Douglas, Judges Porter and Matthews say 
it was not, nor by any other act of government. 

Why then, should slavery be called “an institution,” any 
more than the slave trade, which is piracy--any more than 
highway robbery, theft, arson, murder, or any other crime? 


ee 
JOHN BELL AND THE TRIBUNE, 


Up this way, John Bell is commended for the Presiden- 
ey as moderate, compromise, half-and-half on the slavery 
question. But, down South, he is urged aftc. this fashion ; 
by Mr. B. H. Hill, a Bell Elector: 

“I repeat, we have four candidates in the field, and of 
those, John Bell is the only candidate who has always vo- 
ted directly against'the Wilmot proviso, and Squatter Sov- 


ereignty ! 

“John Bell is the only candidate who has voted directly 
in favor of protection. 

“John Bell is the only candidate who has declared that 
slavery was the great element of our prom, as @& na- 
tion, and was right according to the laws of God and na- 


ture? 

“John Bell is the only candidate who has declared that 
humanity to the slave, no less than justice to the master, 
required the diffusion and extension of slavery. 

“What excuse shall a Southern man render his con- 
acience and his country, for refusing to vote for John Bell ?” 

It should be understood that Mr. Hill’s protection, re- 
lates not to American Industry, butto slave property in 
the Territories.— Tribune. 


Query.—How long is it since The Tribune declared its 
willingness to vote for either Bell, Bates, or Crittendengas 
nominee of the “mere comprehensive party” that was ex- 
pected to take the place of the Republican party, a project 
knocked into pi by the Gerrit Smith nomination in 1858, 
Seward’s “irrepressible conflict” speech, and the Harper’s 
Ferry affair? If John Bell would have been a good can- 
didate enough for the Tribune, why not for the Union par- 
ty? The best estimate the Tribune can make of Mr. Bell, 
is, that, as he is commended at the North, he is repre- 
sented as moderate, compromise, half-and-half on the sla- 
very question, and yet the Tribune would have accepted 
him ! 

anneenananneiiadpmenneas 

In Alexander Hamilton’s first political speech, occurs 
these memorable words : 

“The sacred rights of men are not to be rammaged for, a- 

old parchments or musty records; they are written 
as with a sunbeam, in the whole volume of human nature, 
by the hand of Divinity itself, and can never be erased or ob- 
scured by mortal power.” 


Hamilton was an abolitionist—an officer of an abolition 
society. 





THE TRIBUNE ON POLITICAL FRAUD. 


All that we have ever asked or urged, is that you shall 
not cheat the voters by see ae | that your electors will vote 
for one man, when will really vote for another. If you 
can form a composite Bell-Douglas-Bréckenridge ticket, we 
have no objection. If you can all agree to support a tick- 
et that will vote solid for Douglas, for Bell, or for Breck- 
enridge, so be it. It is your right to do so. If you can 
agree to support a ticket composed of Douglas, Bell, and 
Breckinridge men, in’ any conceivable proportions, very 
well But you have no moral fight to run a ticket on 
which part of the Electors are represented to Germans and 
Irishmen, as certain to vote for Douglas, and at the same 
time to Whigs and Know-Nothings as certain to vote for 
Bell. Thatisa fraud, and will use up whoever persists 
in it. If you don’t believe it, just go ahead.— Tribune. 


The Tribune says this to the Journal of Commerce, and 
is very correct in saying it. But what does the Tri- 
bune think of the morality of nominating candidates and 
constructing platforms, with a view of catching pro-slavery 
and anti-slavery votes—as in the cases of Harrison, Taylor, 
Clay, Fillmore, Scott, Fremont and Lincoln? Also in its 
proposed nomination of Bell and Bates? Also in the Pitts 
burgh, Philadelphia, aud Chicago platforms of the Repub- 
lican party? Who does not know that both the platforms 
and the candidates are shaped and selected for the very ob- 
ject of representing them to be one thing, to one class of vo- 
ters, and the very opposite to another class ? 


ee ee F 
THE PRESIDENT AND THE SLAVE-TRADE 


We published @¥sterda the official reply of the Ameri- 
can Government to Lord John Russel’s circular dispatch on 
the Coolie-trade and the Slave trade. The President’s ob 
jections to the British Minister’s three propositions have 
heen well taken. They are objections which have been 
urged over and over again in the columns of the Times, 
and are not new to its readers. The first proposition is to 
establish a systematic plan of cruising for Epelish, Ameri- 
can, and Spanish vessels. It is very properly represented 
in this respect, that the American Government has been 
faithful to its duty and to its treaty stipulations. We have 
kept up, at a large expense, the fleet that we promised to 
keep up, and we have done all in our power to intercept 
4 traders between the African coast and the Island of Cu- 

a. 

But here our active interference, and with it our national 
responsibility, end. We are not permitted by internation ~! 
law to follow suspicious vessels into Spanish waters, « 
eve 
triction, will never put a stop to the traffic. The experi- 
ence of the last ten years has demonstrated that the larger 
the fleet detailed upon this service, the vigilant and perse- 
vering—the more p ara the and cruel—are the criminals 
engaged iu the piracy. The activity of slave traders is 
greater now than it has been for a quarter of a century, 
and only recently an association has been formed in Cu- 
ba to prosecute more effectively the illegal traffic. 

The second British proposition is, that laws of registra- 
tion and inspection, be passed in the Island of Cuba, so 
that the employment of slaves imported contrary to law 
may be detected by the authorities. To this we reply that 
we have no right to interfere with Spanish @omestic legis- 
lation. And if we had such a right, there is every reason 
to believe that fresh laws on the subject of the slave trade 
would be evaded by Cuban proprietors, as readily as other 
laws have been evaded again and again in times past. 
Spain has legislated abundantly on the subject. She is on- 
ly required now to enforce the laws already in existence. 

In the third suggestion of Lord John Russell—a regula- 
ted _ of emigration from China—the United States, it 
would seem, are not called upon to participate. We have 
no need, and, probably, never shall have any need of Chi- 
nese laborers in this country, and the barbarous manner in 
which these wretched creatures have been treated in the 
Spanish West Indies, makes it altogether impossible for 
our Government to recognize the legality of a trade that 
combines the horrors of the middle-passage with some of 
the worst features of African slavery. 

There is gertainly one way in which the slave trade can 
be abolished, but the British Government hesitate to adopt 
it. Cuba and Porto Rico are the only countries in the 
world with which the slave trade is carried on, and the 
Spanish is the only Government that lends it even a secret 
encouragement. Bpain is the single Power that can arrest 
the trade, because it is prosecuted for the exclusive profit of 
her subjects, and entirely within her jurisdiction. When- 
ever she chooses to wipe out this stain on her civilization 
she is fully able to do so, without any aid from abroad. 
But the greed of gain has made her forget her special 
treaty obligations, and her more general, but not less sol- 
emn obligations as a Christian Power. She undertook to 
abolish the slave trade, and accepted from Great Britain 
two million of dollars to enable her the more edily 
to doso. If everthere was a case in which a broken 
contract formed a ground of complaint, it is this. The 
duty of compelling =— to fulfill her engagements is one 
that belongs to Great Britain, and to Great Britain only ; 





one knows that quising after slavers, under this res | 7, 


and while that duty remains unperformed, it ig was 
time and money to multiply bt age age the merest mo, 
ery to enact laws of supervision that will never be 

served, or to impose restrictions 7 the Cool 
that will be openly violated —N. Y. Times. 

It is in vain for Lord John Russell, or Presiden Bo 
chanan, or Henry J. Raymoni—British Premier, Ameri. 
can President, or Metropolitan editor, to think of 
winking the people, by any pretended projects for PUtting 
down the slave trade, without putting down slaveholg: 
The history of Christendom for fifty years past, proves thi: 
And the records of the Brititish Parliament, show the of. 
cial investigation, decision, and testimony of that body, 
the fact, years ago. Every intelligent school-boy 
or ought to know, that all this talk about putting down th, 
slave trade, from those who are not earnestly intent 
putting down slaveholding, is sheer hypocrisy, cant, 
tion, or nonsense. Fifty years ago it was othewise. Sy 
men actually supposed it practicable then, just as some noy 
believe in the practicability of limiting the spread of gg 
very, without directly exterminating it. But it is otherwigg 
now. ‘he experiment has been tried, and has proven , 
failure. The Times itself is not so far behind the times y 
not to k ow that the slave trade in this country was nore 

» vigorous as it is at present, and that so long asslay, 
holding increases, the slave trade will increase. 
| The pretence that slaves are carried only to Cuba apf 
| Porto Rico, is particularly cool, after the recent d 
ments in our Southern States, where whole cargoes ay 
openly landed and distributed among the planters. Unde 
the Presidency of Monroe and of Van Buren, official stay 
ments were made of the extensive smuggling of slaves ini 
this country, and, if the New Orleans journals are to ber. 





trib: vithin a few years, and now they boldly set ow 
prohibitory laws at defiance. 
a 


LINCOLN’S ANTI-SLAVERY. 


Follet, Foster & Co., of Columbus, published a life of 
Lincoln, so that those who vote for him may have som 
knowledge of the man who is to represent their hi 
idea of political greatness and goodness. His virtues as4 
representative at Washington in 1847 are thus summed 


“The new member from. Illinois, who had distinguish 
himself in 1844 as the friend of Clay, and the enemy of 
Texan annexation, took his seat among these great men 
a representative of the purest botany principles ; he was op 
posed to the war, as Corwin was; he was anti-slavery, a 


Clay was; he favored internal improvements, as all the 
great Whigs did.” 
“HE WAS ANTI-SLAVERY AS Clay was!” Think of that 


ye political abolitionists whose votes are demanded for the 
support of Lincoln. As anti-slavery as Clay, the Great 
Compromiser, wh@ always stood ready to mediate betwee 
the friends and opponents of slavery, by inducing the latter 
to yield all? As anti-slavery as Clay, who boasted of his 
“sixty slaves, fat and sleek!” As anti-slavery as Clay, who 
declared “that is property which the law makes pre 
erty !’ . 

, Yet we question not the truthfulness of the comparison. 
It is one eminently fit to be made. We have never yet had 
any evidence that Abraham Lincoln of Illinois, has any 
more ee than had the dead slaveholder of Ken 
tucky.—Truly “he is anti-slavery as Clay was,” and bis 
party is as anti-slavery as was the old Whig party, and not 
a whit more so.— Anti-Slavery Bugle. 


We think the A. S. Bugle might have made a still strong. 
er statement. Neither Seward, nor Greeley, nor Republi 
can Conventions, will now take as high anti-slavery pesitio 
as did Seward and Greeley, and their Whig Conventions 
fifteen years ago. Then they were in favor of ‘Wilmot 
proviso,” and “No more Slave States.” Now, they have 
dropped that plank of their platform. Then they professed 
to be against the inter-State Slave trade, and slavery in the 
District of Columbia. Now they make no such professions 
Then, they claimed that “the Whig party was the true 
Abolition Party.” Now they declare their Republicas 
party to be “the white man’s party,” the party opposed t 
anti-slavery agitation—and they charge the Democralé 
with slander and falsehood for calling them abolitionists, & 
their party an abolition party. We were once exhorted 
“vote for Henry Clay to keep out Texas.” But who & 
horts us to vote for Abraham Lincoln to “keep out” any 
new slave State that presents itself? Mr. Lincoln bays, & 
plicitly, that can promise no such thing—that if s Sts 





“gninfluenced by the actual presence of the institution 












lied vn, the ratio of importation has been doubled a4 
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ong them,” “sees fit tc dopt a slave constitution,” he 
gees 20 alternative but to admit them into the Union—he 
qoald not introduce an agitation against the Fugitive Slave 
pit, and he thinks “the slave states entitled to have one,” 
in some form—he would not abolish slavery in the Federal 
District, without the consent of the slaveholders nor with- 
oat compensation—neither is he prepared to interdict the 
inter State slave trade—nor allow equal political privileges 
to colored people. All this, fifteen or twenty years ago, 
would have defived a “pro-slavery Whig,” in distinction from 
“Whig abolitionist” The Whig party had indeed a 
southern wing, thoroughly pro-slavery, of whiih Henry 

was the acknowledged leader, witness his speech in the 
Senate, in 1839, so enthusiastically lauded by Calhoun. 
And Abraham Lincoln is now claimed to be “anti-slavery 
gs Clay was!” A touch above the sublime! 
i i oe oe 

The Times of Aug. 23, under the head of “A South Caro- 
lina protest against disunion,” published, asthe Times calls 
it “A strong and sensible letter from Hon. B. F. Perry, of 
South Carolina, to the editor of the Charleston Courier, and 
copied by the Times from that paper. 

Mr. Perry was a member of the late Democratic Con- 
yention at Charleston, where he exerted his influence to 
prevent @ disruption of the party, but was overborne by 
his associates. He anticipates the election of Lincoln, and 
charges the blame upon the divisions of the South, which, 
he argues and predicts, will “utterly defend a Union of the 
South in any scheme of ¢Cisunion.” He proceeds to argue 
against disunion, as unnecessary, in the present aspect of 
affairs. 
' From this “strong and sensible letter” we proceed to 
make a brief extract, which we commend to the considera- 
tion of all anti-slavery men who may be tempted to vote 
for Lincoln. 


“Mr. Fillmore became President of the United States 
with a worse record than Lincoln has on the Slavery ques- 
tion, and he went out of office a very popular man at the 
South! He signed the Fugitive Slave Bil , which Lincola 
is pledged to enforce. He prevented blood-shed and civil 
war in New-Mexico and Texas, which Taylor was about to 
infict on the country. According to Senator Benjamin’s 
speech, Lincoln does not stand pledged to the unconditional 
i of the*Fugitive Slave Law, or against the admission 

any more slave States into the Union, or to the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia, or to the prohibition 
of the Slave-trade between the States, or to the acquisition 
of more slave territory. 

“Judging from the course pursued by other Presidents, 
and that policy which usually governs politicians whilst in 
power, instead of ee, | any rash, violent or unconstitutional 
act to injure or offend those opposed to him, it is likely 
Lincoln will ar a very cautious, politic and wise course 
towards the South. It cannot bein the nature of any man 
elevated to the Presidency to wish to see the government brok- 
enup under his Administration, the Republic dismembered 
and the orga! pened in a civil war. Very likely his 

effort will be to acquire popularity in the Southern 

and appease their opposition by a rigid adherence 

to the Constitution and respect for the rights of the South. 

It is not at all im robable that the South may find more 

favors under the Administration of Lincoln than they have 

any Democratic Administration. It may be that 

“Old Abe” will go out of office quite a favorite with the 
Southern people! At least we sho: Id give him a trial.” 


Te — 


“Covops InvestiGaTion. Ow xs are due to Hon. 
T. D. Eliot, M. C. of Mass. for a copy of the Report of tke 
Covode Investigating Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States. It is a formidable volume of 
838 pages Royal Octavo, and unfolds a tissue of fraudulent 
And corrupt conduct on the part of high official function- 
aries that should serve to admonish the people who elect 
them, of the folly and wickedness of the current maxim 
that the private characters of candidates are never to be in- 
quired after, preparatory to deciding whether to vote for 
them.—In other words, that Knavery is no disqualification 
for office !—If, in private life, a man lives beyond his 
means, isa spend thrift, a rake, a debauchee, reckless of 
pecuniary obligations, depend upon it, such a man will be ripe 
for bribery, corruption, and fraud in the atmosphere of Al- 
bany or Washington.—The personal, private character of 
the Candidate, is the very first think to be inquired after, 
and if that be not abeve suspicion, no a@Punt of genius, 
‘alent, or supposed statesmanship should compensate for 
4 in the eye of the voting citizen. 





THE PRINCIPIA. 


Tux Tr1sunr’s explanation of the Eli Thayer movement 
in Congress, and of which it says “a majority of the Re- 
publicans present, voted to suspend the rules in favor of its 
introduction” —“while three fourths of the Democrats eith- 
er voted against it, or dodged it,” is this: 

“The Senate will insist that they” {i. e., “the Territories, 
Dakota, west of Minnesota, Idaho, or Pike’s Peak, Arizonia 
or South-New-Mexico’’] be subjected to the law of slavery 
the House that they shall be conformed to the impartial law 
of freedom.” . And so, siuce “Congress cannot, or will not 
organize them, why not recognize and legalize such tempora- 
ry organization as they may severally establish, or have es- 
tablished themselves ?” 

Sure enough, Mr. Tribune. Since the Territories cannot 
be secured to freedom by Federal action, so long as it “lets 
slavery alone in the States,” why not give up the attempt, 
and let “an honest and faithful application of Popular Sov- 
ereignty” (as the Tribune calls it,) be substituted instead ? 
Why not? And why not pull down that ambiguous, decep- 
tive flag, hoisted lately at Chicago, the 8th Resolution, with 
the nomination made under that flag—and tell the Republi- 
can party, honest “Abe Lincoln” and all, to quit fighting un- 
der false colors, to “give up the ship” and go for the great 
champion of “Popular Sovereignty” in 1860, as the T'ri- 
bune advised the Republicans of Illinois to do in 1858? 
“Why not?’ Are not the rank and file of the party quite 
ready for it, yet? Do they need a little more of the T'r- 
bune’s drilling? One thing is pretty evident. The T'ri- 
bune is industriously preparing its readers for the rule of 
“Popular Sovereignty” as fast asit can—whether under the 
Presidency of Douglas or of Lincoln. And so is the Times, 
as we have recently shown, by an extract from that paper. 

The course and influence of the two great Metropolitan 
advocates of Lincoln are notto be concealed, and should 
neither be unnoticed nor ignored. When all the machinery 
and appliances of rival partiesare to be put in requisition, 
for a scramble after the spoils, the voters would do well to 
enquire—‘“for what purpose should we enlist ourselves” in 
the struggle? If we are to have the reign of “Popular Sover- 
eignty” over the Territories—the only remaining bone of 
contention, why not let the office-seekers fight their own 


battles, without our aid ? 
EE APRS EE eee 


“ov. Banks of Mass. declines a re-nomination, and an- 
» aces his intention to retire from Political life. He has 
accepted a position as resident Director of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad, at a salary of $7,500 a year. We think he 
has done wisely. His speech in Wall Street, in 1856, to 
which we listened, convinced us that his highest ideas of 
statesmanship, was that governments should be so admin- 
istered, and elections so managed, as best to assist capital- 
ists in their schemes of money-making. We wish all states- 
men vf that calibre would follow N. P. Banks into private 
life, and leave politics in the hands of those who hold it the 
great duty of civil government to “establish justice, and se- 
cure the blessings of liberty.” 


ILLINOIS STATE CONVENTION. 
NOTICE. 

There will be a State Radical Abolition Convention hold- 
en in the town of Lexington, Me Lean County, Illinois, on 
the nineteenth day of September, (Wednesday,) at 10, 
o’clock A. M., for the purpose of nominating State Electors 
to support the Nominees of the Radical Abolition Party 
for President ~’ Vice President of the United States, and 
also for the r se of effecting a complete organization of 
the party thru.ghout the State, for the coming campaign. 

It is desirable that every Radical Abolitionist in the 
State should either be present or send in his name with 
Post-Office address. Please address all letters to Joun W. 


Manan, Acting Secy., “of State Central Committee, Lexing- 
ton Ills.” 





JOHN Hosack, 
Dr. J. Stovt, 
G.W. Bassett, 
H. H. Hinman, Pontiac, Ills. 
Joun W. Manan, Lexington, Ills. 
Acting State Central Committee. 
Dated, Lexington, Ills., Aug. 24, 1860. 
ELPA Ein BS 
Newark, Tuesday, Aug. 28, 1860. 
Mrs. Louisa Hemenover. aged 26 years, committed suicide 
yesterday by cutting her throat with a razor. She was 
deranged from illness. She was highly esteemed. 


Ottawa, Ills. 





Bels of the Dap. 


A REACTION IN KENTUCKY. 


Tue Free Sourn, Wm. S. Bailey's paper, Newport, Ken- 
tucky, has made its appearance again. The Editor makes 
an Appeal as follows: 


TO REPUBLICANS OF KENTUCKY. 


Will the Republicans-of Kentucky and friends of peace, 
humanity and law, write to us on the reception ef The 
Free South; We wish to know the real state of feeling in 
favor of, or opposed to, the freedom of nee throughout 
Kentucky—where there is danger, and where social friend- 
ship and free discussion? We hope the best of good feel- 
ing may prevail among all our citizens, regardless of politi- 
cal preferences. Where true friendship prevails in the bo- 
soms of men all political or social wrongs can be easily and 
agreeably adjusted, and we trust in God. that such will be 
the constant aim of all Kentuckians, in view of the coming 
change in our constitutional wrongs. 

Those whose rights has been“trampled upon, and whose 
emg has been destroyed, with those who have been 

iven into exile can never cease their cry, until are 
restored in their God-given and equitable rights. And max 
it please God to soften the hearts of the transgressors and 
cause them to advance and make reparations for their 
wrongs. 

Let none fail to write soon. 








The following appeal on behalf of the School, appears 
in the same paper. 

{For the Free South. 
TO THE FRIENDS OF FREEDOM AND RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

Many of you are aware that efforts have been made to 
establish a school in interior Kentucky, on principles 
strictly Christian. 

A board of trustees had been organized and the school 
had been in successful operation during several suceessive 
terms. 

One hundred and nine acres of Jand had been secured for 
the benefit of the school. 

The progress of the school and other missionary inter- 
ests were interrupted last winter by mob violence. 

Such was the amount of passion and excitement that 
teachers and other friends thought it best to retire from the 
field, until passion should subside, and reflection take the 
place of fear. 

The policy seems to have been wise. The mob commit- 
tee has disbanded ; prospects at present are favorable for 

eace and quietude. In this we reioice, desiring not the in- 
of any one. 
here had been subscribed toward payment for the Land 
and other interests, $1,;744,25. 

Expended for agents, expenses, printing, &c., $244,79. 

For apparatus and furniture for the sc ool, 36,60. 

In two payments on the land, $1,025,00. 

Ba'ance on subscription now due, $437,86. 

Necessary to be raised for immediate demand, $325,00. 

Unless this amount can be seéured immediately, the enter- 

rise will suffer. We must raise it by subscription or 
oans (giving land for security.) 

We believe the enterprise is the Lords’; will the Stew- 
ards of the Lord respond ? 

Please send any amount to Lewis Tappan, 48 Beekman 
street, New York, or to John G. Fee, Cincinatti, Ohio. 

Joun G. Hanson, Sect’y of the Board, 
Joun G. Fer, General Agent. 


jur. 





The following testimonial concerning Mr. Bailey appears 
also in the same paper: 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 


In view of the wrongs perpetrated upon Wm. 8S. Bail 
in the destruction of his printing office by a mob last 
and of the evil reports against him, we, (citizens of New- 
port,) would say, that Mr. Bailey has resided in Newport 
some fifteen or twenty years, and has always been re 
ed as a peaceable, law-abiding citizen, moral and upright in 
his dealings. 

And though some of us may not agree with him in his 
Anti-Slavery sentiments, yet we denounce the cowardly 
and desperate action of the parties who déstroyed his t 
and presses, and likewise the repeated threats of pat Ln 
him leave his State and home. n* 

[Signed by 231 names.]} 


IMPORTANT CURRESPONDENCE, 
Mr. Bailey also publishes, with some spicy comments, 
the following Correspondence between himself and Goy. 
Magoffin. 





Newronrt, Ky., Noy. 8, 1859, , 
Gov. Berrian Macorrin. 


Dear Sir :—As a citizen of Kentucky, I appeal to you for 

protection in my Constitutional rights. I am the of 

the Free South newspaper, published in this place, 

ing the Freedom of the State as a common blessing to all the 

besa Sona miter as yell aly ET pe vale 
the Republican orm, 0: and expect to vote 

with the Republican etl in 1860. 
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My columns have always been open for free discussion to 
my political opponents—a right that I shall never my: to 
an adversary. A portion of the citizens of Newport have 
taken upon themselves the liberty of refusing to me and my 
friends our political rights, and have stove in my door, en- 
tered my office, pistols in hand and bowie knives in their 
bosoms and destroyed my type and presses by breaking 
them, strewing the type upon the street—taking a portion to 
Cincinnati and throwing the remainder into the Ohio river. 
My loss is about $3,000 in material besides the loss I shall 
sustain in the suppression of my paper. 

I have conversed with the officers of this place and they 
seem to be fearful in the attempt to enforce the law against the 
mob. I therefore appeal to you, Honored Sir, for protec 
tion in my property and pene. . 

I have counseled my friends to moderation and forbear- 
ance, and waited thus long, since the outrage (28th and 29th 
ult. by seek out the proper channel for legal protection. 

The Commander of the U. S. Barracks, of this place, will 
protect me if so ordered by the Secretary of War, at Wash- 
ington, D.C. I have conversed with him. 

Tour early reply will confer a great favor upon your 
most obedient servant, Ww. S. Baixey. 

Please direct ‘William Shreve Bailey, Box 9. Covington, 
Ky.,” instead of Newport—the reason of this change is that 
t! Postmaster here was one of the leading men in the mob. 


Orricc or Secretary or Stare, 
Frankr ort, Ky., Nov. 11, 1859. 
Dear Sir :—In answer to your letter I have to say, I know 
of no better way of redressing the grievances of which you 
complain than to appeal to the Courts. Respectfully, 
B. Macorrin. 
W.S. Barrey, Ese. 





“ This, to say the least,’ says Mr. Bailey, “was a cold and 
unfeeling reply ; particularly to one who had been rendered 
destitute of means “to wy tm to the Courts” with. But as 
we had said nothing to him about “redressing the griev- 
ances,” we wrote again as follows :” 


Newport, Ky., Nov. 15, 1859. 
Gov. B. MaGorrin. 

Honored Sir :—I have received your note of the 11th inst., 
in answer to my inquiry for protection ; but you do not seem 
to have understood my inquiry. You say, “I know of no bet- 
ter way of redressing the grievances of which you complain 
than to appeal to the Courts.” You will find by reference 
to my letter of the 8th in-t., that I asked nothing about re- 


‘dress for grievances, but for protection in the legal publica- 


tion of my paper, from mob-violence and destruction of my 
property. Must I take up arms and defend m1yself against 
the unlawful attacks of wicked men, or can I have protec- 
tion under the laws of my State through you. when the au- 
thorities of my city are intimidated from action ? 

Sir ; I have transgressed no law, and I trust a peaceable 
remedy will be afforded to protect me from the lawless at- 
tacks of misguided men. . 

As a loyal citizen of Kentucky and a well-wisher of my 
State and people and trusting in you for advice in the pre- 
sent feariul threats against me, I await your immediate re- 

ly. 
sd Very respectfully, your ob’t. serv’t., 
Wo. Sureve Barney. 
Franxeort, Nov. 17, 1859. 
Wm. Sureve Battery. 

Dear Sir :—I\n answer to your letter of the 15th inst., I 
have to say, if you have suffered loss, go to the Courts, and 
I will endeavor to have their judgments and the laws 
executed, if it be necessary, of which there is no proba- 
bility. Ifyou are threatened with violence to person or 

roperty, make oath against the individuals you fear, 
before a proper tribunal, and you will get all the pro- 
tection the laws in such cases afford. You say “as 
a loyal citizen of Kentucky and a well-wisher of my 
State and a and trusting in you (me) for advice in the 
present fearful threats against me (you) I want your immedi- 
ate reply.”’—My advice to you then is, (supposing you to be 
sinceré in the above declaration) to prove your loyalty by 
ceasing to publish an incendiary newspaper in Kentucky or 
elsewhere.—If you be a well-wisher of your State you will 
ceasé to speak or to publish inflamatory articles in your pa- 
per, if you — conclude to publish it, calculated to rob 
those you wish s0 well of their property, and to endanger 
their lives, and unless youcan do so without that, my further 
advice to you is to leave the State, whose peace, prosperity 
and institutions you would threaten with distruction. 

Respectfully, B. Macorrin. 


To which Bailey adds, editorially. 

Well—here is the language of a Governor of Kentucky 
—the chosen representative of the citizens of a slave State! 
I gave him the true character of my paper in my first let- 
ter to him, openly, candidly, and friendly. He assumes (as 
it would seem,) that I told him a falsehood, and upon that 

ion, charges me with publishing an “‘incendiar 
newspaper,” and advises me to “leave the State.” Is the 
Governor’s position just? Is his letter, upon the face of it, 


THE PRINCIPIA. 


ped The Free ae in the —_ © er we Pe he 
or banishing all the citizens of Kentacky, who favor, in 
Stagnl manner, the adoption of a free State Constitution ? 
and the vote by Ballot? Citizens of other States, that once 
had slavery constitutions, changed them to that of Freedom 
and we see no good reason why citizens of Kentucky may 
not, in like manner, change their’s? a . 

It is a hard thing for a Governor to charge a citizen with 
being an incendiary, when he has not the shadow of proof 
to sustain the charge. 

Had he charged those who set fire to my former office as 
being the “incendiaries,” and those who recently destroyed 
it by violence, as “endangering the lives and property of 
our citizens,” his position would have been just—Reason- 
able. But he condemns the peaceful, the orderly, and in- 
dustrious, and gives courage to law breakers and evil doers. 

When_I appealed to the Governor for protection, I hoped 
at least for something soothing, if nothing more. But so it 
is, and thank God, I am glad it is no worse.—W. S. B. 





CASSIUS M. CLAY. 
Mr. Bailey publishes also his letter in reply to C. M. 
Clay, which appeared in the Principia, No. 31, for June 


16; also the following ; 
Written for the Free South. 
LINES ON C, M. CLAY=—THE FREE STATE MEN— 
THE MOBS 
BY A SOJOURNER IN MADISON COUNTY, K’Y. 


Bereans do you have @ master? 
Must youact as he commands? 
‘ Has he caused you great disaster? 
Moving with the mob-law bands. 
“Untenable” is your position, 
Such he claims your ground to be ; 
And regardless of condition, 
FREE STATE men and women flee. 


As a prophet he had spoken, 
He would have his word fulfilled ; 
He “backs down,”’ it is a token, 
Back down too, or else be killed. 
All must yield, to him keep yielding, 
So say friends, his kindred too; 
He must lead, be ever leading, 
Else, what’s done, he would undo.’ 


So alike The Free South Journal, 
Bold and fearless in your cause ; 

He would blast its worth eternal, 
Yield to him or mobbite laws. 


Did he prove himself ‘‘a traitor?’’ 
(Say it not) in freedom’s name, 
How they grieve to see him falter ; 

Sigh to see he is to blame. 


The Free South carries at its head, the Republican flag 
of Lincoln and Hamlin, but in another corner, copies from 
the Principia the call for @ nominating convention of Radi- 
cal Abolitionists at Syracuse. 

We hope the day is not far distant when the friends of 
freedom in Kentucky, will have an opportunity to co-oper- 
ate with a truly Republican party, pledged “to guarantee 
toevery State in this Union, a Republican form of Govern- 


ment”—such as Kentucky needs. 
I I 
VALUE OF NEGROES AT THE SOUTH. 


The Alexandria (Va) Gazette says:—On Saturday last 
Wesley Avery, collector for the First and Fourth wards, 
exposed for sale, in front of the Mayor’s office, the service 
and labor of thirty-four free negroes who have not paid their 
city taxes. The bidding was not spirited, but all the negroes 
were sold, at the rate of ten cents per day, for periods vary- 
ing from five to thirty three days, and realized some sixty 
dollars. The sale was made under the following provision 
of the city laws :—“That any free negroe failing to pay his 
or her corporation taxes, or levies any year or years, 
and not having visible property out of which they can be 
made to distress, shall, by order of the Mayor, he hired out 
by the Collector of the Corporation of the district in which 
such free negro may reside, for such time as will suffice, at 
not less than ten cents a day, to raise the said taxes and 
levies,with a commission to the officer of five per cent. The ne- 
groes were not present at the sale, and the new owners must 
catch their oe before making use of it. 

William T. Vickers, Esq., sheriff of Dorchester county, 
Maryland, sold on Monday five slaves belonging to John hk 
Martin, Esq., for the aggregate sum of $6,010. One boy, 
Aleck, aged 22 years, was sold for $1,365; girl Mary, 16 
years, $1,240 ; Alfred, 13 years old, $960; Maria, 16 years, 
$1,340. The Democrat says that all were likely servants, 
and were bought for Southern markets. Mr. Insley, of 
Vienna, sold at the same time a boy, aged about 18 years, 
for $1,006. . 


>—~ oe + OO 
EXCITEMENT IN HANCUCK CQ., Il. 


Sr. Louis, Monday, Aug. 27, 1860. 
Considerable excitement exists in Hancock Co., IIl., rela 
tive to a rumor that the Mormons intend returning and settl- 
ing at Nauvoo, under the lead of Joe Smith, jr. A mass 
meeting of the citizens was held at Carthage on the 2lst. 
who ye against the returning, and declared they 
would not allow them to do so. 


A SLAVER. 


Norrork, Thursday, Aug 28, 1869, ‘ 


A slaver, believed to be the brig Triton, although the 
name is not definitely ascertained, was brought into port 
day, under the charge of Midshipman Farquhar ‘gr 
forty-one days from Loando, west coast of Africa, and P| 
captured by the United States steamer Mystic, on the ibe 
of July. She cleared from New Orleans in March tad 
changed her Captain and crew in Cuba. Previous tg her 
capture, her papers and colors were thrown over 
was to take the gt ere ee for the brig Delicis which 
was captured by the Constellation in December. She had 
false decks, water casks, etc., and $1,100 was 
board of her. The crew, with the exception of the - 
cargo and one seaman, will be detained as witnesses ‘&. 
is a very fast sailer, and had been chased by severa} Bag 
lish and American war vessels. i 





—o 


EUROPE. 


The Steamship Baltimore left Liverpool 15th inst, a4 
Quenstowen, 16th. 
It is stated now, in contradiction to previous reports, th 


the English intend to land fifteen hundred men in Sym. 
but whether this wore § is os be sonaet with the ’ 
or merely to protect British subjects, the telegram dogs 
say. Naples had been declared in a state of siege, in * 
aration, no doubt, for Garibaldi’s anticipated attack, 
dosing Italian Chief had in person entered the Capital of hj 
enemy to hold council with the revolutionary leaders, Then 
is a report current that Austria will so far forget the obj 
tions imposed upon her by the treaty of Villafrancaas 
ly to — the progress of the Italian Revolution in Ny. 
les; but we can scarcely credit the statement. She 
Sowever, demanded explanation from Piedmont of that 
of Garibaldi’s letter to the King, in which he says that hy 
means ultimately to free Venetiz. In consequence of thes. 
warlike rumors there had been a slight decline in Cons 
Times. 





The United States Mail steamship Vanderbilt, P. EB. Le 
vre, Commander, from Havre and Southampton on Wednes. 
day, Aug. 15, arrived at this port onSunday. It is confirm, 
ed that 1,800 Garibaldians had landed in Calabria, and, 
French telegram states that they had been repulsed. This 
however, is not* generally credited. Great perparati 
were going on in Naples to meet the anticipated invasion: 
but nearly all the newspaper correspondents agree in stat. 
ing that, unless supported by foreign aid, the King will k 
compelled to abandon his dominiuns, as neither ti army 
nor navy will fight for him. The Paris Patyie and othe 
French papers assert, in positive terms, that in the event of 
Garibaldi taking possession of Naples, Austria will not wai 
for his attack upon Venetia, but will meet the Garibaldia 
troops at whatever point of the mainland she may deemm. 
cessary for her own interests. The special correspondence 
of the London Times, contains some very interesting accounts 
of the Italian General’s projects of invasion. The French 
force destined for Syria will now, it is said, exceed 1200 
men. The British 
land 1,500 seamen and marines on the Syrian Coast, in cas 
of need. In regard to this question, Lord Stratford de Rei. 
cliffe made some important statements in the House of Lork 
on the evening of the 14th inst. His Lordship, who was fr 
many years British Ambassador at Constantinople, and may 
be presumed to understand thoroughly the condition of Tw- 
key, fankly admitted that the Syrian disturbances “werend 
referable to local causes alone, but were immediately om 
nected with the general condition of the Ottoman pry 
Telegrams from Vienna state that Prince Danielo, of Mov 
tenegro, was shot by an assassin on the 11th, and died m 
the 13th inst. Further intelligence is received by the Van- 
derbilt of the great progress made by the rebel factions in 
China, and much surprise is expressed that the Eupertr 
does not at once come to terms with the Western Powers 
By way of England we learn that the African King Dahomey 
was about to sacrifice two thousand human beings in honor of 
the late King, his father. © More slavers had been captured 
on the coast.— Times. 





Translated for the Times from the Turin Correspondence of tt 
Constitutionel. 

The results attendant on the journey of M. Bertani (the 
Piedmontese,agent of Garibaldi) are very serious. Our Go¥- 
ernment is about to receive a note from Austria co 
in most energetic terms. This note exposes in its wa 
events that have happened in Southern Italy, and seeks © 
establish and to show the connection a our Government 
the expedition of Garibaldi. M. de Rechberg declares 
the Austrian Government will not by any means permit! 
Garibaldi or his partizans to descend on Neapolitan terrilory 
It censures our Government for not preventing every # 
of this kind, and adds that any disembarkation of Gar! 
dians on the coast of Southern Italy will immediately pro 
the armed intervention of Austria in Italy, and be the % 
for the march —- troops to the pe hs of Francs IL 
across the Roma@@territory. : 

It seems almost certain that M. de Bertani has been oft 
ally authorized by our Government to confer with Gen. 








manly, is it dignified? Will he advise the thousand read- 





ibaldi on this important document. 


ave empowered their Commissioner — 
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eee — 
how M. de Cavour will respond to M. de 
5 oo ot ete that an article will appear in the 
Rechberg- ‘on the affairs of the Two Sicilies, tending to 
" King Victor Emanuel from the enterprises of Gen. 
I think, however, I can assure you that, upen 
rtant question the Cabinet of Ministers were not 
to yesterday. If the publication takes place, and 
the “A js really in the sense that I have eo indicated, 
+ wemains only to see the effect that it will produce here | 
ey Sicily upon the people, and on the mind of the Dic- | 
= In the actual state of affairs, we may doubt whether | 


the note 


3 


a 





can attain the object in view. } ry | 
[ am assured that the Minister of Foreign Affairs is oc- | 

jed in the com osition of a circular to be addressed to | 
} pe foreign diplomatic agents touching this grave mat- | 


§ 


Translated from the Paris Pays. | 


We do not believe in this note, since it would not accord 
in any particular with the plans it is generally supposed | 
‘Austria entertains, and which consist simply in defend- | 

ing herself if she should be attacked. Garibald‘’s landing 
on Neapolitan territory would not be an attack on Austria. 
From another source, we learn that a rumor has been cur- | 
rent to the effect that the forces of the Papal States would | 
not await the well-known programme of the Dictator, but | 
anticipate his attacks by coming to tho help of the King of 





| 
| 


Naples. . er 
This is a consideration, which, it is said, has been duly | 


ighed, and caused the scale to decide in favor of a prudent | 


temporisation. 
Translated from the Paris Patrie. 


We have reason to believe it to be quite true that an 
Anstrian note has declared that, in the event of Garibaldi | 


taking possession of the Kingdom of Naples, or organizing | 
ossessions, Austria | 


ait for the attack, but would proceed to meet the | 


an ex itge against the Austrian 
would not 
Garibaldian troops on whatever point of the mainland it | 
might be necessary 


Translated for the Times from Le Nord of Aug 15. | 
The political world is excited by the new attitude, that | 


Austria, who has not abandoned her dams of a general 
revival in Italy, now wishes to assume in the Peninsula. | 
French journals speak to-day of the note addressed to the 
Piedmontese Government by the Cabinet of Vienna, anid to | 
which we referred yesterday. A Turin print, the Nationali- | 
tes, speaks also in the same tenor, but the details that it | 
ives of the armaments say enough. Like us the Opinione | 
Kationate thinks that this note is not disconnected with the 
journey of M. Bertani to Sicily. According to the Journal 
des Debats, Austria will not be the only power which wiil 
evince a determination to prevent a union of Italy. 

On the other hand, a telegram of the 12th informs us 
that the Neapolitan Government has addressed a note to 
the Legations to notify them that she has given orders to 
fire upon any vessel carrying the Sardinian flag, that has 
volunteers on board, and that M. Winspeare has reccived 
orders to quit Turin within a given time if the pending 
negotiations have not been satisfactorily adjusted. 





The following is said to be the translation of a letter 
written by Garibaldi to Victoria: 

Your Masesty.—Called by my duty to my Italian father- 
land to defend its cause in Sicily , | have assumed the dictator- 
ship of @ genorous people, who, after a long-coptinued 
struggle, wish for nothing but to participate in the national 
life and freedom under the sceptre of the magnanimous 
Prince in whom Italy trusts. 

“The envoy who presents himself to your Majesty in the 
name of the provisional government which now rules this 
country, does not pretend to represent a special and distinct 
state, but he comes as the interpreter of the thoughts and 
sentiments of two millions and a half of Italians. By this 
title I beg your Majesty to deign to receive him, granting a 
kind audience and attention to what he may respectfully 
urge upon your Majesty in behalf of this most beautiful and 
noble part of Italy. 

“Palermo, June 22. “G, GARIBALDI. 
“To her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland.” 





The following letters appear in The London Times. 


To Le Editor of The Times. 
mk I left Messina on the 2d, having been with Gen. 
: ribaldi throughout the campaign in Sicily, and have come 
ere in compliance with his desire, intrusted with the fol- 
lowing document : 
—_ ‘“‘Mexazzo, Aug. 2, 1860. 
“Capt. Edward Styles goes to England with my autiprity. His 
cbioct is to render advice and guidance to volunteers who ay wish 
oe here to fight for the liberty of this country. The noble and 
+ ya conduct displayed by the English who have shared with us 
with ‘angers and glories of this campaign prompts me to trust him 
this responsibility. “G, GARIBALDI. 
General Commanding the National Army in Sicily.” 





SYRIA. 
Correspondence of The London Times. 


Weh ConsTaANTINOPLE, Aug. l. 
a @ have letters from Beyrout to the 24th of July. The 
assacre at Damascus ceased on the evening of the 15th. 


| any real control. 


| tive — for the reestablishment of order. 
| useless for me to enter into minute details of the events of 


| those six days, during which the mob was allowed to run 





It is said, on the authority of the different consuls, that 


from 6,000 to 8,000 people have been murdered. A letter 
which I have received, and in which, but for these consular 
dispatches, I should place implicit reliance, gives 2,000 as 
an approximation to the number of those who have per- 
ished. The riot began in a quarter of the town called the 
Meidan. Over the disorderly population of this portion of 
Damascus, amounting to some 12,000 men, women, and 
children, the police would appear never to have exercised 
If a caravan had been plundered, it was 
to this place that the booty was ty for sale. Ifa 
murder had been committed, in the Meidan the culprit 
found a safe retreat. No doubt intending to bring about 
the confusion which actually ensued, some of the inhabi- 
tants of this quarter commenced a series of insults to the 
Christians. Ahmet Pasha, the Commander-in-Uhief, aware 
of the importance of putting an immediate stop to these 
proceedings, sent troops, who seized some of the offenders 
placed them in irons, and made them sweep the streets o 
the Christian quarter. Whether this conduct was discreet 
or not I will not stay to inquire. It was likely to arouse 
the indignation of the Mussulman population, and should 
therefore not have been adopted unless the Commander-in- 
Chief was prepared to follow it up by the strongest meas- 
ures to repress any resentment it might occasion. That 
Ahmet Pasha was sincere in his desire to prevent a disturb- 
ance, I firmly believe ; that he showed himself utterly in- 
capable when the storm burst over his head is beyond a 
doubt. On the 9th of July, when the pillage and massacre 
began in earnest, he shut himself up in a citadel with his 
troops; and although he sheltered and protected a great 
number of Christians there, he seems to have taken no ac- 
It would be 


riot in Damascus. Neither does the conduct of Abd-el-Ka- 
der on the occasion need any comment of mine. More di- 
rect accounts of these matters will have reached you. 
There is, however, one fact, which in the excitement and in- 
dignation which the intelligence of these massacres has nat- 
urally occasioned may have been suppressed or lost sight 
of. It is nevertheless beyond a doubt, and should in com- 
mon justice be published. With the exception of the very 
lowest class, the settled Mussulman population of Damas- 
cus took no part in the slaughter of the Christians On the 
contrary Ulemas, Mollahs, and Sheikhs of the different re- 
ligious orders of Islamism, and many of the notables of the 
place, were active in saving Christian lives wherever an op- 
portunity of so doing offered itself. 





The steamer Novia Scotia left Liverpool, Aug. 16th, and 


Londonderry the 17th. 
‘ Lonpon, Aug. 17, 1860. 


The Paris correspondent of the Allegmeine Zeitung, of 
the 10th inst., says that the Pope has written a very melan- 
choly letter to the Cardinal in France. He looks upon. all 
as lost; and, although convinced that he will die | the 
bullet of an assasssin, he declares that he will quit Rome 
under no condition and for no price. 


ConstanTiINopLe, Aug. 11.—Advices from Damascus of 
of the 5th inst., state that Fuad Pasha had surrounded Le- 
banon with troops, and threatened with the sword the 
Druse sheiks if they did not surrender in two days. Twen- 
ty sheiks had already been taken, and nearly 800 other im- 
portant arrests made. A thousand camels’ loads of plun- 
dered property had aleo been recovered. 

The Sultan visited the Porte on Thursday, and delivered 
a speech to the Ministers, expressing a resolution to punish 
the Syrian offenders most severely, and also an intention 
of reducing the list of sinecure high functionaries, and of 
effecting economy generally. Paper money is to remain in 
circulation until July next. 

The Sultan is about to address another autogroph letter 
to Queen Victoria and the Emperor Napoleon on the sub- 
ject of Syria, in which he will express a desire to have the 
sole punishment of the offenders. 

The news of the massacres of Balbec is confirmed. No 
details are given as yet. 


— > tor 


SPIRIT OF THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


The spirit of the Lord’s prayer is beautiful. This form 


of petition breathes :— 

A filial spirit—Father. 

A catholic spirit—Our Father. 

A reverential spirit— Hallowed be thy name. 

A missionary spirit—Thy kingdom come. 

An obedient spirit—Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven. 

A dependent spirit—Give us this day our daily bread. 

A forgiving spirit—And forgive us our debts as we for- 
give our debtors. 

A cautious spirit—And lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil. 

A confidential and adoring spirit—For thine is the king- 
dom, and the power, and the glory forever. Amen. 

See. St LP 


The present year is the extreme outer limit assigned by 
astronomers for the reappearance of the long expected 
comet of Charles V. The uncertainty of ite return arrises 
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“THY WILL BE DUNE.” 
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It is a short but simple prayer, 
But ’tis the Christian’s stay, 
Through every varied scene of care 
On to his dying day. 


As through the wilderness of life 
He calmly wanders on, 

His prayer in sorrow, joy or strife, 
In still ‘‘Thy will be done.” 





a For the Principia. 
THE BENEVOLENT LITTLE BOY. 


4 TRUE STORY. 


Uncle John is an eccentric old gentleman, of perhaps eigh- 
ty years. Very social he is, with both old and young,.al- 
ways knowing just what to say to interest and amuse each. 
He would enter into conversation with Susie about her doll- 
baby, or Frank about kites and balls, or with their papa on 
politics or crops, with eqnal heartiness and good will. He is 
rich, too, although he dresses very plainly every day, so that if 
you didn’t know him you would think he was a very poor 
man, who had to work hard for a living. And indeed I don’t 
know but he does work hard, every day, for he is often seen 
crossing the ferry between the two cities, as men do who go 
to their daily business. One clear, cold, winter day, when the 
ferry-boat was crowding with eager passengers, Uncle John 
might have been seen, in bis plain hat and coat, pressing on, 
anxious to get a seat. There was one vacant close down ina 
corner, and without further ceremony, Uncle John dropped 
into it, and gave himself up to the pleasures of meditation. 
The cabin was soon crowded, the chain drawn up, and the 
boat steaming and puffing on its way. 

“Sir ?’ said a voice, timidly, in front of Uncle John. 

Uncle John started and looked up. He saw a little boy, 
with a frank, pleasant, open countenance, looking into his face 


'| with an earnest, pitying gaze, and holding out something to- 


wards him, in his hand. “ The wrinkled old face, and grey hair, 
the bent form, and the homely clothes of Uncle John had 
touched the gentle-hearted boy, and he thought to himself, 
“that old man is perhaps quite poor. I wish I could give him 
something !” And so he had fumbled in his pockets +o find 
the penny he was going to spend for peanuts. . 

“Please, sir, will you take this?” he asked, earnestly. 

Uncle John took the penny, and looked up, half kindly, half 
curiously, to his young would-be benefactor. ‘Did you mean 
to give this to me?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you think I was poor, little boy ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Come here, my son!” and Uncle John took his hand, and 
drew him closer to him. Did you ever see a cocoa nut ?” 

Tha little boy looked at the old man in surprise, but only 
answered, “Yes, sir.” 

“Well,” continued the old man, ‘You know it is all rough, 
and dark, and ugly, on the outside ?” 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

“Then what makes you like cocoa-nuts ?” " 

“Because the meat inside is good, sir.” 

“Well then! Now look at me. Iam all rough and plain 
outside, ain’t 1? You thought I was poor; soa great many 
would think—though all would not feel so kindly to me as you. 
But I am not poor. Look here?’ and Uncle John drew out 
his pocket-book, and disclosed a huge roll of bills. 

“Now, my son,” he resumed, carefully doing up and replac- 
ing the pocket-book, “although I do not need your penny, I 
shall prize it very much. You have shown kindness to an old 
man, whom you thought poor. I shall never forget you. 
What is your name ?”’ 

The little boy gave his name and told where he lived. 

“Now come with me.” 

The boat had reached the wharf, and the passengers. were 
crowding and jostling each other in their haste. Uncle John 
took his little protege by the hand, and led him to the first 
confectionary and fruit stall, where he played the good fairy, 
to an unheard-of extent ; loading him with as many bundles 
of candies, oranges, nuts, and everything good, as he could earry 





home; when he bade him “‘good bye” with the partiag imjunc- 
tion to “always be good to poor folks.’’ Lh. 
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CAUSES AND CURE OF POVERTY. 


CHAPTER II. 


Or Decision oy CHaracter—Resotvrion—Persever- 

ANOE. 

We have shown that inconsideration is one of the great 
causes of poverty, and that the very first step towards avoid- 
ing poverty is to consider. As the irreligious man will not 
become religious, nor the immoral man a moral man, with- 
out considering his ways, so neither will an unthrifty man 
become thrifty, in the affairs of the present life, without the 
same process. 

But it is not enough to consitler. It is not enough to plan 
and to plan wisely. Those wise plans must be carried out 
into practice, or they will be useless. The practice must 
not only be commenced, but continued. And this will re- 
quire decision of character, resolution, and perseverance. 
Many persons fail just here. They are not thoughtless. 
They think, and think correctly. They have good under- 
standings. They can give good advice to others. They can 
form good resolutions for themselves. But they do not keep 
their resolutions. Or, if they begin well, they do not per- 
severe. They are fickle and unstable. They are easily per- 
suaded by their associates, to act against their own better 
judgment. And this, by the bye, shows the great impor- 
tarice of choosing gbod associates, whose practices, habits, 
and course of living are such, as are not calculated to lead 
their friends astray. We cannot enter largely into that sub- 
ject now, but will relate an anecdote, illustrative of it, and 
also of the subject now particularly before us. 

We once knew a young man of good habits, who com- 
menced business as a shopkeeper, in the dry goods line, with 
little, if any capital, except his industry, economy and char- 
acter. He was surrounded by young men of his acquaint- 
ance, who were in the same line of business, for it was in 
a large village or town, just ripening into a city. Some of 
those young men commenced with more or less capital of 
their own, and others of them had rich fathers who could 
help them. The greater part of them were in the habit of 
living more expensively than our young friend, whom we 
will call H—— It was common among them to take rides in- 
to the country, and excur-ions down the river, to get oyster 
suppers, and have sleigh rides, and balls, and attend the 
theatre, &c. 

“Come H——” they would say, “go with us. We will have 
a good time. Don’t be always hived up here, in your store. 
Enjoy life as you go along.” 

Now, kind reader, we are not going to say anything a- 
gainst exercise out of doors, for shopkeepers, sufficient for 
the preservation of health, nor against innocent relaxation, 
rational amusement, and social intercourse, especially a- 
mong the young. We believe all this to be right, and that, 
in the true sense, we should, all of us, old and young, en- 
joy life, as we go along. 

But all this can be secured without dissipation, e&trava- 
gance, and waste, as our young friend H. well understood, 
for he had been trained by a father who understood, and 
whose example was an illustration of his precepts. Our friend 
H. withstood, resolutely, the importunities of his friends. 
He knew that it would involve him in expenses which his 
business could not afford, besides withdrawing his attention 
and oft-times his personal attendance from his business, 
leaving it with clerks. He feared it might lead him into 
habits and indulgences inconsistent with good morals. He 
became known as an industrious, steady, frugal, honest bus- 
iness man. [is reputation was estab ished, his credit good 
at the banks, and among merchants. In the course of twen- 
ty or thirty years, spent comfortably and honorably, he ac- 
cumulated a handsome estate. To his intimate friends, he 
sometimes tells the story of his early temptations. Some- 
times it seemed almost impossible for him to withstand the 
alternate importunities and jeers of his acquaintances. Yet 
his resolution prevailed. He stood firm to his purpose. He 

This is what we mean by decision of character, 
the want of which, is among the grand causes of poverty, 
in our times. 

This is proved true, by the sequel of our simple story. 
What has become of the fast young men who were the 
tempters of our friend H? Nearly all of them became 


‘bankrupt, in early life. Some of them rallied, and made a 
second trial, but generally with similar results. Several of 
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temperate. Most of them who survive, are now poor. Out 
of a circle of perhaps fifteen or twenty young shopkeepers, 
who commenced with our friend H., only two or three, if 
living, would be in a position to be his associates now. 
Many lessons are wrapped up in this common-place everyday 
story. We have told it here, to enforce the lesson of Decis- 
ion of charactcr, Resolution, and Perseverance,” at the head 
of this chapter. 





ISN'T IT WORSE FOR A MAN, FATHER! 


It is two years since I left off the use of tobacco. I on- 
ly chewed a little, but I did enjoy my cigar. I prided my- 
self on my fine Havanas, and might have been seen almost 
any morning with a cigar in my mouth, walking down 
Broadway in a most comfortable manner. 

The way it happened that I left off is this: I had a lit- 
tle son about six years of age. He almost always hurried 
to be ready to walk down with me as far as the school. 
His bright face and extended hand were always welcome, 
and he bounded along beside me, chatting, as such dear lit- 
tle fellows only can. 

The city has in it many dirty, uncared for boys, whose 
chief delight seems to be to pick up pieces of discarded ci- 
gars and broken pipes, and with their hands in their pock- 
ets, puff away in a very inelegant manner. 

One morning, it seemed as if little Edgar and I met a 
great many of these juvenile smokers. I became very much 
disgusted, and pointed them out to little Edgar as awful 
warnings of youthful delinquency, talked quite largely, and 
said the city authorities ought to interfere and break it 
up. 

A little voice, soft and musical, came up to me as I gave 
an extra puff from my superb Havana. 
was upturned, and the words, 

“Isn't it worse for a man, father ?” came to my ears. 


I looked down on the little fellow at my side, when his | 


timid eye fell, and the color mounted on his boyish cheek, 
as if he had said something bold and unfitting. 

“Do you think it worse for a man, Edgar ?” I asked. 

“Please, father, boys would not want to smoke and chew 
tobacco, if men did not do it.” 

Here was the answer. I threw away my cigar, and have 
never touched tobacco since, in any form. 

And is it not worse for a man? Are we not fearfully 
responsible? Are not the daily examples of the rich, and 
the refined, and the good, telling all the time on these vag- 
abond children whom we blame, and would turn over to 
city authorities? Am not J, for one, in a measure responsi- 
ble for the example I have been daily setting to these 
wretched outcasts, these lonely and forlorn boys whom I 
daily meet ? The customary use of tobacco as a stimulant 
is an evil, in whatever form the habit may be acquired. It leads 
to drinking, and thus to other vices. Can I, as a christian 
man, justify myself in the use of ardent spirits? Is not my 
example of some moment ? 

Parents, your children see such things. They think about 
them, and remember them ; and if a little one with an ear- 
nest tone, asks, “Is it not worse for a man, father ?” will 
you not heed the voice ? 

Many things has God “hid from the wise and prudent, 
and revealed them unto babes. Even so, Father: for so it 
seemeth good in thy sight.’ 

—_——_—_>——=10-+ >< — 

A Temperance Man.—A master cooper called upon a 
colored man and wished to purchase some stave timber. 
He inquired for what purpose he wanted it, and received 
for an answer, “I have contracted for so many whiskey 
barrels.” 

“Well, sir,” was the prompt reply, “I have the timber for 
sale and want money, but no man shall purchase a stave of 
me for that purpose.” ° 

Mr. Cooper was indignant to meet such stern reproach 
from a black man, and called him a “nigger.” 

“That is very true,” mildly replied the other; it is my 
misfortune to be a ‘negro.’ I can’t help that, “but I can help 
selling my timber to make whiskey barrels, and I mean to 


do it.” 
Mi tattees Kan SE 


The wise Lockman on his death-bed, ordered his son to 
approach, and said - “When thou feelest a disposition to 
sin, seek for a place where God can not see thee.” 


A bright little face | 
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Do you ever think how much work a little child does jg 
a day? How, from sunrise to sunset, the dear Tittle fog, 
patter round—to us—so aimlessly. Climbing up here, knee! 
ing down there, running to another place, but neyer vil) 
Twisting and turning, rolling and reaching and 
as if testing every bone and muscle for their Future ages 
It is very curious to wateh it. One who does so may wel 
understand the deep breathing of the rosy little . 
with one arm tossed over its curly head, it prepares forthe 
next day’s gymnastics. Tireless through the day, till the: 
time comes, as the maternal love that so patiently accom. 
modates itself, hour after hour, to its thousand Wants aj 
caprices, real or fancied. 

A basy creature is a little child—To be looked upon 
with awe as well as delight, as its clear eye looks trusting. 
ly into faces, that to God and man have essayed to weg, 
mask. As it sits down in its little chair to ponder, pres. 
ciously, over the white lie you thought it ‘funny’ to tell i, 
As rising and leaning on your knees, it says th 
in atone that should provoke a tear, not a smile~4f} 
don’t believe it.’ A lovely and yet a fearful thing is thy 
little child! 
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A Cuitp’s Appeat.—“Pa,” said a little girl, “are you, 
drunkard?” And why? with her little hands upon jy 
cheeks and parting them both, she looked into his eyesin. 
ploringly. 

There was 2 mingling of fear, of agony andgof hope iy 
that question, that started the tears to her eyes. And Why! 

At school that day, unkind schoolmates had taunting 
said, “Aha! your father gets drunk!” With her hen 
swelled nigh to bursting, she ran home to have the question 
settled. Alas! hew father was intemperate. But he vows 
to drink no more. That appeal saved him. 

° ee ee 

Sayines or Curtpren.—A little boy three yearsold,| 
believe, was blessed with a new little sister. The day fil 
lowing he was required to be very still, and the reason gi. 
en therefor, that his mother was very weak, and his sister 
too. He obeyed the injunction carefully. In the courseof 
the day some playmates came to the house ; he rushed 
the door, and putting his little finger up to check the neim, 
said. “Be very quiet—I have got a new baby sister, and 
she is very weak and tired—for she has walked all the wy 
from heaven to-day, and you must not disturb her.”—Li 


Pilgrim. 


Po.iteness aT Home.—Always speak with politenes 
and deference to your parents and friends. Some childra 
are polite and civil everywhere else except at home; bit 
there they are coarse and rude.—Nothing sits so graceftl 
ly upon children, nothing makes them so lovely, as habite 
al respect and dutiful deportment toward their friends and 
superiors. It makes the plainest face beautiful, and give 
to every common action a nameless but peculiar charm 
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